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a more abundant currency. The plunder of the French
wars brought money into the country, the woollen industry
was rapidly expanding, and a class of moneyed men was
arising in London and the large towns. If the assumption
is tenable that a money economy was becoming more pre-
valent, it would help to explain the readiness with which the
villagers seized their opportunities to buy out their labour
dues. The increase in the volume of money removed the
obstacle which had hitherto served to check the emancipa-
tion of the English peasantry.
While the villeins to all appearances now possessed the Position, oj
means of commuting their services if they were so inclined, th*mllelt1fS
there were stronger motives than ever to induce them to do
so. Hitherto their position, when contrasted with that of
the wage-earning class of rural labourers, had been in many
respects enviable. They owned as a rule a substantial
holding of twenty to thirty acres together with the valu-
able appurtenances of meadow and waste, their tenure was
fixed in practice if not in theory, their services were deter-
mined by custom and in actual fact were not perhaps unduly
onerous. But immediately after the Black Death there
was an unprecedented rise in wages; reapers, for example,
whose statutory rate was two or three pence per day, now
often received fivepence or sixpence1. " The labourers
worked less ", says the Reading Chronicler2, "and their
work was worse done ". The prosperity of the hired labourer
stirred the rivalry of the villeins, who now longed to win
their freedom and to share in the golden opportunities
enjoyed by the emancipated workers. They began to find
the manorial yoke and the compulsion to forced labour in-
creasingly irksome. The new appreciation of the value of
labour suddenly laid bare the economic and social degrada-
tion of servitude. Thus on the manor of Forncett, in
Norfolk, land was let in the year 1378 at an average money
rent of tenpence an acre, while the labour dues exacted from
1 B. H. Putnam, The Enforcement of the Statutes of Labourers (1908), 90.
In Rutland (Victoria County History, Rutland, i. 219) haymakers were not
allowed to receive more than id. a day, mowers 5d., and reapers ad. or 3d.
But they succeeded in obtaining more ; e.g. reapers were paid 4d. in 1350.
a Chronica Johannis de Reading (ed. J. Tait, 1914), **3-